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ART. & ACTIVISM 

In her article in 
this issue, Theresa 
Wolfwood reminds us 
that “the integration of 
art into our political ac- 
tivity” enriches our activ- 
ism. To that end, we en- 
courage progressive art- 
ists to submit their work 
to Briarpatch for possi- 
ble publication. Whether 
it be poetry, plays, short 
fiction, visual art, a de- 
scription of an art event, 
or an analysis of the 
place of art in the strug- 
gle for a just and humane society - we welcome it. 


NO SWEAT 

On May 25, the City Council of St. John’s, New- 
foundland, at the urging of the local labour council, adopted 
a motion declaring that all clothes for sale in their commu- 
nity “should be manufactured in accordance with estab- 
lished international codes of conduct ... as embodied in the 


United Nations and International Labour Organization con- 
ventions.” The motion is based on a 1997 resolution ap- 
proved by the City of Bangor, Maine, and similar to a mo- 
tion being proposed in Victoria, B.C. 


NIGHT OF 
TERROR 

November 
9 marks the 60th 
anniversary of 
Kristallnacht, or 
the Night of Bro- 
ken Glass, during 
which Nazis de- 
stroyed Jewish 
property and 
dragged Jews off to concentration camps. In the 1938 at- 
tack, Nazis murdered nearly 100 Jewish people, burned 267 
synagogues, and arrested 30,000 Jews for deportation to 
concentration camps. Berlin Jewish community leader Jerzy 
Kanal said the terrible event must not fade from memory if 
future generations are to be spared the consequences of in- 
tolerance, racism and xenophobia. 


CORPORATE 
WELFARE 
BUMS 

Of the 
$2.1 billion in 
interest-free 
“loans” made to 
profitable corpo- 
rations by the 
feds since 1982, less than seven percent have been repaid. 


These poverty-stricken corporations include the Royal Bank, 
Bombardier, General Motors and Bell Canada. 


SNAKES & LADDERS 

Private Snakes & Public Ladders, a poster/board 
game about Canada’s health care system, is now available. 
The Canadian Health Coalition is using the new game in its 
campaign to mobilize Canadians to improve universal health 
care and to put current struggles against privatization into 
their proper historical context. The price is only $10.00 
(including postage & handling). Order from Canadian 
Health Coalition, 2841 Riverside Dr., Ottawa ON K1V 8X7. 


THE NEXT WORKING CLASS 

The York Centre for Research on Work and Society 
is holding a conference to bring together students, young 
workers (both unionized and not), and trade unionists to 
confront the grim employment future for young people and 
the need for coordinated strategy to turn the tide. Novem- 
ber 14-15, Osgoode Hall Law School, York University, To- 
ronto. Info: phone (416) 736-5612. 
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Dear Briarpatch, 

Sumita Dixit’s “The CANDU 
Way” in the September issue should be 
compulsory reading for every student 
from the eighth grade to doctorate level 
across this land. 

After almost nine years of 
Mulroney-based corruption, sell-out 
and virtual dismantlement, Canadians 
thought Chrétien and his gang would 
do us all better by default. 

The sad reality is such that 
Chrétien has functioned as a virtual 
Mulroney-surrogate in further disman- 
tling our culture, our social services, 
healthcare, education and the environ- 
ment. 

By selling CANDU technology to 
China, Chrétien ranks as Canada’s 
greatest pimp and advocate of nuclear 
meltdown. 

It’s beyond me that citizens sit 
passively tolerating such gross mis- 
management of this boondoggle tech- 
nology. Democracy affords us the free- 
dom to scream foul to our elected offi- 
cials, including the PM himself. Write 
Chrétien c/o House of Commons, Ot- 
tawa, ON KIA 0A6. Write regularly, 
it’s postage-exempt. 

Mendelson Joe 
Toronto, ON 


Dear Briarpatch, 

I have just received the October 
issue of Briarpatch and feel I must re- 
spond to Victor Lau’s article entitled 
“Unions at the Crossroads.” The arti- 
cle takes a very narrow view of labour 
history, union structure and democracy. 

I disagree with the statement “that 
only recently have North American 
unions begun to seriously fight hard to 
win any gains at the bargaining table.” 
This statement ignores the proud his- 

tory of trade unionism in this country 
and the enormous struggles union 
members endured to achieve what 
many of us take for granted today. I 
can also tell Lau that local unions in 
CUPE have fought hard over the past 
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25 years at the bargaining table and 
have made significant gains. Those 
gains have been achieved using a vari- 
ety of collective bargaining tools, some- 
times including strike action. 

The article also talks about the 
lack of membership participation and 
decision making. Organizational struc- 
tures vary widely from union to union. 
The union I was a member of for 18 
years and whom I’m now employed by, 
the Canadian Union of Public Employ- 
ees, is very proud of its internal de- 
mocracy and that the decision making 
process is driven entirely by the mem- 
bership. 

Salaries paid to local presidents 
and union reps also vary greatly from 
union to union. Most local presidents 
in CUPE receive lost wages and an 
honorarium from their local, not a sal- 
ary. Some locals do not pay anything 
to their officers. Salaries of Representa- 
tives also vary greatly. In my 
workplace, they are the product of col- 
lective bargaining between the mem- 
bership of CUPE and my union, the 
Canadian Staff Union. 

Lau’s article painted all unions 
with the same brush when the points 
raised required much broader research. 
It’s unfortunate it appeared in the la- 
bour issue. 

. Mike Keith 
National Representative 
Canadian Union 

of Public Employees 
Regina, SK 
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At War with our Kids 


Instead of looking at the real problem, the new 
Young Offenders Act is launching an all-out war on 
this social evil called adolescence. 


by 


FOR YOUTH e 


veryone seems to want to toughen 
E up the Young Offenders Act. Kids 

are getting away with murder, 
aren’t they? If their parents don’t care 
enough to discipline them, the courts 
should. 

Although youth crime hasn’t risen 
markedly in recent years, reporting of it 
has. People are afraid of youths. But who 
are these youths we’re so afraid of? 

In my work with young offenders, I have come across 
all kinds of kids facing all kinds of charges. All have had 
some kind of sob story. None have made me afraid. If you 
ask anyone who works with these kids, very few would say 
that fear is a part of their job. 

Since 1984, when it came into being, the federal gov- 
ernment has been tinkering with the Young Offenders Act, 
toughening it up with every turn of the wrench. Yet people 
don’t seem to feel any safer. Every time the public cries 
about leniency to youth, we don’t prevent even one murder, 
but we do punish the poor, the displaced, the dysfunctional 
children of our society. 

I remember one young girl, 12 years old. She had spent 
the weekend in jail for stealing a chocolate bar. They had 
sent her to Kilburn Hall in Saskatoon, now a remand centre 
for youths. She had been afraid to tell the police officer 
where she lived. Rather than put her out on the streets, the 
arresting officer thought she would be better off in custody. 
As she asked me for a pen to write down the addresses of 
the new friends she had met over the weekend, I realized 
she had just had her first initiation into the criminal subcul- 
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| PROPSKED, VASTLY IMPROVED 
CORRECTIONS POUCY FoR YOUTH. 


ture that we have created. Had she been given a warning 
and sent home, as might have happened a few years ago, 
she would have gone on her merry way, a little embarrassed, 
but not criminalized. 


Another youth I encountered had been separated from 
his mother for some months while she got her own act to- 
gether. She was coming home for her birthday. He desper- 
ately wanted to get her a present, but had no money. He 
stole her a little present. He, too, ended up in jail over the 
weekend. His mother came and went while he was locked 
up in police cells. Kilburn Hall was full. He had a gym mat 
to sleep on, 1/4 inch thick. He had a sheet. No blanket, no 
pillow. When he complained that he didn’t want to be locked 
up, they took his mat away. When it came time in court to 
question his release, the fact that his mother wasn’t able to 
look after him was used against him. The courts assume 
that jail is better than a less-than-perfect home. 

These are the people we are locking up. Although there 
will always be some kind of criminal subculture, we are 
ensuring its members are younger and more numerous. You 
don’t meet very good friends in jail. And this for offences 
as minor as raiding a neighbour’s crabapple tree. 


We are also going beyond punishment in some cases. 
One young girl in Saskatoon was held overnight in police 
cells because Kilburn Hall was full. She was there for some 
minor offence. The police cell had a toilet in the middle of 
the room. There was a video camera in the cell, broadcast- 


ing into the front room of the police station. The girl was 
having her period and asked for privacy to change her tam- 
pon. The police refused. They brought her into court in the 
morning with bloody pants. 

But the public, or so we think, is clamouring for tougher 
measures. So, what is the Young Offenders Act? It is basi- 
cally a sentencing scheme for youth aged 12-17 who com- 
mit criminal offences. Criminal offences range from mur- 
der to shoplifting to water-skiing without a spotter. Youths 
are subject to the same laws as adults, but, except for mur- 
der, they don’t have the right to a jury trial. So, for exam- 
ple, even though a youth is below the age of consent for 
sexual activity (which is 14 years), he or she can be found 
guilty of sexual assault or prostitution offences. 

The YOA was enacted in 1984 in response to a public 
perception that the Juvenile Delinquents’ Act was too leni- 
ent. The public, or so it was thought, wanted tougher pen- 
alties for juveniles. With the tougher penalties came some 
procedural rights. The act was amended in 1986 to extend 
the three-year maximum sentence in the case of youths who 
commit an offence while under sentence for a previous of- 
fence. As well, the publication of names of dangerous of- 
fenders who were at large was permitted. Then, in 1992, 
the maximum disposition for first-degree murder was in- 
creased from three to five years. Parole for young offend- 
ers convicted of murder in adult court was reduced in order 
to encourage the more frequent transfer of young offenders 

to adult court. Also, the test for transfer to adult court was 
changed to make the protection of the public the paramount 
consideration. 

But the government didn’t rest there. In 1994, more 
changes were made. The transfer provisions were again al- 
tered. Sixteen and seventeen-year-olds charged with seri- 
ous violent offences were automatically transferred to adult 


court unless they applied to remain in youth court. The 
burden is on the youth to prove why they should remain in 
youth court. Also, the maximum sentence for first-degree 
murder was increased again to ten years. The penalty for 
second-degree murder rose to seven years. Having made 
transfer to adult court easier, the government then extended 
the period for parole eligibility of youths convicted as adults. 
The prosecution can still apply to raise all other youths 
over the age of 14 years. 

There are provisions in the Young Offenders Act for 
alternative measures, victim offender mediation and com- 
munity-based solutions. Youth court judges have no juris- 
diction to decide which youths are diverted. The police and 
prosecutors decide this. There is no appeal from their deci- 
sion. Also, community resources are drastically and chroni- 
cally under-funded. Notice that the government deals in 
millions when talking of jails, police, and prosecutions. They 
talk in thousands when doling out funds to treatment facili- 
ties, NGOs, and community-based justice programs. 

The Young Offenders Act is not too lenient as it stands. 
For serious offences, there are serious, adult consequences. 
For the more mundane offenders, they are over-punished. 
In practice, sentences to custody for young people are as 
frequent and often longer than for adults. Police are charg- 
ing youths for minor offences that would have brought a 
warning in the past. School yard fights become assaults; 
school yard bullying becomes robbery. Raiding a garden 
becomes mischief and theft. 

Saskatchewan is particularly harsh. We incarcerate 
more youths than any jurisdiction in North America. Be- 
cause custody facilities are over-burdened, they are trans- 
ferred away from the place where they live, far from their 
families, who are often too poor to visit them. 

We charge more youths per capita. We hold more in 
custody pending their trials. You only have to sit through a 
youth court docket in Saskatoon or Regina to realize that 
we are locking up our children. Some are so small, they 
have to stand on tiptoes to speak through the hole in the 
plexiglass cage they call a prisoner’s dock. Many are pre- 
pubescent. Some look 18, but some look like they are nine 
or ten. It’s enough to break the heart of any caring person. 
These are the children who are causing the public to shake 
in their boots at the very mention of youths. 

Justice Minister Anne McLellan has promised us a new 
Act to deal with this social evil called adolescence. She 
promises to both toughen it up and make it kinder and gen- 
tler. Public protection will become the paramount consid- 

eration. This means, of course, more incarceration of chil- 
dren. Under the current Act, protection of the public is al- 
ready a primary concern, stated in the Principles section. 

Conversely, the new Act promises to encourage the 

development of a full range of community-based sentences 
and effective alternatives to the justice system. This already 
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exists under the current legislation. The problem is the un- 
der-utilization of alternative measures and community re- 
sources by police, prosecutors and courts, and the under- 
funding of the agencies that provide community services. 

The new Act will also expand the offences for which a 
young offender would be presumed liable for adult sentences. 
It will also lower the age limit for automatic transfer to 14 
years instead of 16. Under the current system, the Crown 
can apply to raise anyone 14 and over to adult court. The 
only difference is that the burden is now on the youth to 
show why he or she should remain in youth court. 

The new Act further promises to “reduce the legal com- 
plexities” in determining whether voluntary statements made 
by youths can be admitted into evidence against them. The 
present “legal complexities” consist of requiring police to 
inform the youth that she can consult with a parent and a 
lawyer before deciding whether to incriminate herself. If 
she does decide to confess, she has a right to have a parent 
and/or lawyer with her. The police officer must also ensure 
that the youth understands the right, and 
explain it in plain language. While this 
must be onerous for the police, it is very 
little more than they must do for adults 
at present. An adult, of course, has no 
right to have a parent present while he 
gives a statement. 

The last proposal by the Justice 
Minister is that there would be a spe- 
cial sentencing option for the most vio- 
lent, high-risk young offenders. This 
would require youths to participate in 

“intensive rehabilitation and treatment 
programs and be subject to extended 
periods of controlled supervision in the 
community once released.” There are 
already provisions in the YOA to allow 
for intensive rehabilitation and treat- 
ment programs. While the Minister 
doesn’t say so, I suspect that this will 
allow for longer probationary periods 
than the two or three years currently available to the youth 
court. While youths are currently being incarcerated for 
extended periods of time, there is precious little treatment 
available for them while in custody. The problem is not 
willingness but availability. 

So there is really not much in the new Act that wasn’t 
already in the old. But the public must be pacified. Of course, 
what the whole debate really comes down to is retribution 
versus restoration. Should we punish for the sake of pun- 
ishment as a social control, or should we try to restore the 
parties as much as possible to their positions before a crime 
is committed? 

The John Howard Society and the Elizabeth Fry Soci- 
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ety both emphasized a restorative approach to justice in 
their briefs to the Standing Committee. In the John Howard 
brief, they say, “We show that youth crime is not in crisis in 
Canada. We provide evidence that influencing social fac- 
tors such as poverty, education, employment and addictions 
are far more important than punishment in reducing and 
preventing crime. Indeed, we point out that criminal justice 
legislation is vulnerable and too valuable to use them as a 
balm for unrelated public anxiety.” 

The real problem with using any system of punish- 
ment to prevent crime is that the crime has already hap- 
pened when it comes to our attention. It’s like using surgery 
to prevent an injury. The John Howard Society, the Egadz 
Outreach program and the Saskatoon Tribal Council in 
Saskatoon have done more on a practical level to prevent 
crime than a multitude of police and jail cells ever could. 
Repeated studies have shown that it is not the severity of 
punishment which deters crime, but the certainty of it. We 
can never ensure that everyone will be caught for every 
crime committed unless we 
want to live in a police 
state. Everyone has com- 
mitted one crime in their 
lives - the list of crimes is 
too vast - but most of us 
living healthy, productive 
lives have not been caught. 

Youth crime has not in- 
creased perceptibly in the 
last few years. We have less 
than a quarter of the vio- 
lent crime per capita in 
Canada compared to the 
U.S. Yet the public fears 
crime, and especially youth 
crime, more than they ever 
have. 

The real problem is not 
crime and what to do about 
it, but fear, and what to do 
about it. 

Mark Umbreit recently published a study in the West- 
ern Criminology Review. He studied mediation between 
juvenile offenders and their victims in four sites. He found 
high levels of victim and offender satisfaction with the me- 
diation process, high successful restitution completion rates, 
and, most importantly, reduced fear among crime victims. 
It seems that the victims had substantially less fear of an 
offender they had met and talked to than of some stranger 
who goes through the court system and “gets a slap on the 
wrist.” 

The same study found that most victims of property 
crime prefer some form of restitution to a punitive jail sen- 
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5 - 8pm 
10 years - Lest We Forget 


Tickets: $10 
Phone: 522-2777 for tickets 
Presented by the Regina Reproductive Rights Coalition 


UNITE 1764 Sisters Do! 
And you should too. 


JB Fields is trying to break the union at its 
sock plant in Trenton, ON. 

The workers are fighting back! 

Join CUPE 2419 in solidarity actions against 
JB Fields customers. For information on our 
next action call 585-1333, 
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tence for the offender. I suspect that the public doesn’t re- way around.” 


ally want to “get tough” with young offenders. They sim- 


ply want to feel safer. The best way 
to feel safe is to meet with the young 
person and see that he is just a child. 
Knowledge and personal involve- 
ment make the public feel safer, not 
more punitive treatment of our chil- 
dren. It’s easy to be afraid of a 
“young offender.” It’s very difficult 
to remain afraid when you meet the 
monster and find out that he is a 
child. But, despite the fact that in- 
creasing punishments does not re- 
duce crime, we continue to over- 
fund the jails and under-fund com- 
munity-based resources. 

As Legal Aid lawyer and John 
Howard Society board member 
Kearney Healey says, “Kids have 
to wait to get into treatment all the 
time. But there is never any wait- 
ing list for jail. It should be the other 
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Kids have to wait to 
get into treatment 


all the time. But 


there is never any 
waiting list for jail. It 
should be the other 


way around. 


ers. 


on limited knowledge.” 

The fact is that most young offenders are poor. In Sas- 
katchewan most are Native. Many have serious addictions. 
We live in a strange society where a 12-year-old Native 
foster child, addicted to morphine, a victim of sexual abuse, 
becomes the “offender,” while the white middle class, mid- 
dle-aged male who pays her to abuse her is the “victim.” 
Yet she is more likely than he to go to jail for her crime, 
though she has been punished enough by life. 


The other way to reduce fear is to educate the public 


about the system and 
how it works, rather 
than use public fear as 
a political tool. As the 
John Howard Society 
said in its brief, “Youth 
crime is not rampant in 
Canada, yet the con- 
stant portrayal of high 
profile cases in the me- 
dia assist in painting a 
dismal picture of youth 
crime in Canada. The 
public is not only mis- 
informed about youth 
crime, but in many 
cases choose to ignore 
the realities of youth 
crime and make gener- 
alizations about all 
young offenders based 


Felicia Daunt is a lawyer with the Saskatchewan Legal 
Aid Commission. She works primarily with young offend- 


Do you have friends in B.C. who want to unionize? 


OPEIU Local 378 represents 10,400 professional, technical, clerical 
and administrative workers from the public and private sector in 
British Columbia. If you know any B.C. workers who want to 

form a union, call (604) 299-0378. 
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Toronto’s 
Rooster Squat 


The fight for housing rights. 


by John Richmond 
photography by Julia Winkler 


N A COLD DAY in the early part of this year the 
bitter winds of Lake Ontario gathered steam off the 
lake’s northern shoreline and blasted in through the 


gaping holes in the old refinery popularly known as the “Rooster 
Squat.” A group of “homeless” young people huddled inside - 
‘squatters - es on nto their peonnin- - their home. 
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The cold winds of our politi- 
cal and economic system were also 
gathering force outside the squat, 
preparing to blast out the inhabit- 
ants who had become a threat to the 
city’s image of itself (“Respect, 
Progress, Equality”), and an im- 
pediment to the relentless progress 
of condo development. 

More than a year ago I met 
Moose - the squatters’ defacto and 
sometimes authoritarian leader - 
and several of his comrades in the 
Emergency Department where I 
work as a functionary of the same 
“system” which eventually forced 
the squatters from their home. The 
squatters referred in hushed tones 
to the “Rooster Squat,” and were 
shocked when I revealed that I knew 
the location of their secret liberated 
zone (other squatters had told me 
about it, but I had never been there.) 
“We’ll have to kill you now,” Moose joked. 

Moose and his friends were a motley crew of some of 
the most politicized, angry, and energetic “victims” of capi- 
talism I have ever had the pleasure of meeting. Not content 
to suck from the rapidly shrinking breast of the “well”fare 
state as meagre compensa- 
tion for their marginalized 
status, they took matters into 
their own hands in a manner 
that truly frightens those in 
authority: they squatted 
abandoned and commer- 
cially “unproductive” land. 
Like all squatters from Ber- 
lin to Vancouver they threat- 
ened the very foundation of 
our system: private property 
and the right to stop some- 
one else who needs it from 
using it as shelter. 

As Proudhon so 


a 


The Squat - heavily fortified to keep out 
the dispossessed. 


Everything was left behind when the squatters were 
removed. 


suburban Canada. In fact, one could 
argue that freedom comes only when 
we abandon the goals of modernity: 
progress, accumulation, status, 
etc.... The “dependents” of the wel- 
fare state are subject to so many 
rules and regulations as to render 
freedom the meaningless bourgeois 
entity it has become. Yes the squat 
appears squalid but as I walked 
around the squatters’? abandoned 
home, I could not help but think that 
freedom, as Sartre said, consists of 
being able to define oneself, instead 
of being defined by others. The 
squatters achieved freedom in this 
sense. 

The squatters juxtaposed them- 
selves on the margins of an ailing 
industrial society. In visiting the 
squat for the first time, under the 
watchful eye of private cops hired 
by the city, my photographer friend 
and I encountered still intact order forms from a by-gone 
age - a time of industrial production, not information pro- 
duction. Perhaps in the past the squatters would have found 
themselves workers in the industrial landscape they now 
inhabit. But now they are shut out by information technol- 
ogy - increasingly the pur- 
view ofan educated elite. 

The squat has ended 
now. The unintentional revo- 
lutionaries are sequestered in 
old meat packing trucks pro- 
vided by the “progressive” 
politicians at Toronto City 
Hall. Another potentially se- 
rious confrontation between 
our economic, social and 
cultural system and its vic- 
tims has been avoided. And 
the cold wind still blows 
through the halls of the 
Rooster Squat, perhaps a re- 


E ee 
minder ofthe moral ice age we find ourselves in. 


adroitly observed, “property is theft.” The squatters whose 
homes you see in these pictures stole it back. They in effect 
collectivized private property. 

It is true that in looking at the pictures one has to be 
shocked at the environment Moose and his comrades in- 
habited. “Such conditions! In the richest country in the 
world!” one is tempted to say. But freedom is the state one 
chooses against all other options, as Hegel pointed out, and 
sometimes freedom comes without the modern trappings of 


John Richmond is a social worker at a hospital in down- 
town Toronto. He was described by his teachers in high 
school as “having difficulty with authority.” Julia Winkler 
is a photographer based in Toronto and Europe. Julia is a 
vegetarian who would, nonetheless like to see Toronto's 
civic politicians living in meat packing trucks. 
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ancouver has the highest cost 

of living in Canada. Single un- 

employed youth, after passing 
harsh eligibility criterion, only receive 
$500 per month in social assistance 
payments. They are frequent users of 
food banks, or eat free meals at 
churches and shelters. Many panhan- 
dle on Vancouver streets. Some have 
found a more proactive way of mak- 
ing a few dollars. 

The first time I saw squeegee kids 
running between cars on Commercial 
Drive in East Vancouver, J thought I 
was in Mexico City, where the young 
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clean car windows and put a few pe- 
sos in their pockets. These Mexican 
kids were poor, tough, enterprising, 
clothed in rags and looked pale and 
malnourished. 

“Our” squeegee kids aren’t much 
different. They’re poor, tough, enter- 
prising, ill-clothed and desperate 
enough to risk the health hazard of run- 
ning about in fumes all day to make a 
few loonies. There are a few distinctly 
Canadian characteristics: faded blue 
jeans dragging on the ground and an 
anarchistic assortment of earrings and 
noserings, in keeping with youth fash- 


I took these photographs on a 
rainy afternoon in October. Recent leg- 
islation by the City of Vancouver is 
cracking down on this way of 
“panhandling,” though no decent 
squeegee person would characterize 
themselves as a panhandler. They think 
of themselves as a service. They put 
up with verbal abuse and obscene ges- 
tures, and at least half the cars they 
clean don’t pay. (On rainy days they 
do back windows and headlights only.) 
But many motorists do pay, opening 
up their window a crack to slip them 
50 cents or a loonie. There is sympa- 
thy for these kids and a kind of fearful 


and desperate brave choking fumes to ions of the times. 
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admiration at their boldness, so unchar- 
acteristically Canadian. 

Michelle DesLauriers from End 
Legislated Poverty says the squeegee 
kids are high in energy and want to 
work. Since there is no work, especially 
for the under 25-year-olds, this kind 
of activity gives them some control over 
their lives and some much needed self- 
esteem. 

On May 2, 1998 the City of Van- 
couver passed something called the 
Panhandling Bylaw which included a 
section specifically related to the re- 
cent phenomena of squeegee kids ap- 
pearing on our streets. “No person shall 
panhandle from an occupant of a mo- 


tor vehicle which is parked, stopped at 
atraffic control signal or standing tem- 
porarily for the purpose of loading or 
unloading.” 

The B.C. Public Interest Advo- 
cacy Centre, with support from End 
Legislated Poverty, is taking Vancou- 
ver’s Panhandling Bylaw to the B.C. 
courts. The challenge is being tabled 
under the Canadian Charter of Rights 
and Freedoms and under a technical 
argument challenging the jurisdiction 
of the City of Vancouver to create re- 
strictive legislation around panhandling 
and related activities. 

However, no one has been charged 
yet under the new legislation. Ironi- 
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cally, I found out where to find the 
squeegee kids by talking to three po- 
lice officers in a coffee shop. They 
knew all the intersections the kids 
worked at and didn’t seem eager to 
charge them. 

No one likes to see squeegee kids. 
They make everyone uncomfortable. 
These kids pose a political and eco- 
nomic question. They are showing that 
they are willing and able to work and 
will do almost anything. They are the 
human face of the 30 percent real un- 
employed among young people in this 
country. 


Elaine Briére is a photojournalist and 
film and video artist in Mission, B.C. 
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wift Current, Saskatchewan is one part of the coun- 

S try where the words “private, for-profit medicine,” 
are pure poison. Saskatchewan, particularly the 
southwest corner known as Health District #1, is where a 
small, fiery ex-champion boxer and ex-preacher fought to 
establish the first medicare system in Canada. Many of the 
local citizens knew Tommy Douglas, the CCF premier of 
the province in the forties and fifties, and swear that if he 
could see what is going on now, “his hair would turn up.” 
The streets of this picturesque small prairie city are 
quiet, but Tommy would be proud of the gathering storm 
his descendants and followers are creating. In the Co-op 
coffee shop, in the hospital smoke shack, at picnic tables 
outside the three local nursing homes, and at the SEIU Lo- 


The Gathering 
Storm 


A U.S. multinational is privatizing health care in 
Saskatchewan, but union members and the 
community are fighting back. 


Gardner 


cal 336 union office, citizens and union 
members are busy organizing the fightback 
against Sodexho-Marriott Services, Inc. 
This is no place, they argue, for a com- 
pany that bills itself as “the largest pro- 
vider of outsourced food and facilities man- 
agement in North America.” 

You won’t find too many Marriott ho- 
tels as you drive along the spaghetti-shaped 
highway that runs between Regina and 
Swift Current. The grain elevators, lonely 
fruit stands, grazing cattle, and green, roll- 
ing plains are signs that this is about as far 
from main street as you can get. But, that 
doesn’t mean that the arms of this many- 
tentacled American hotel giant aren’t latching onto every 
piece of the health care business within reach. 

Swift Current is not the first community to feel the 
grip of Marriott; they have had limited success in Lethbridge, 
Alberta where they proceeded to fire hospital support work- 
ers and then hire them back at minimum wage; and they 
were soundly rejected in Moose Jaw. “After a few years, 
the District Health Board took one look at the books, real- 
ized how much Marriott was costing them, and said beat 
it!” says Local 336 representative Leta Atkinson. Marriott 
has only been in Swift Current for one year, and the work- 
ers are determined to see they don’t stick around for too 
many more. 

Since Marriott arrived in March 1997, the pressure on 
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support services has been building. Laundry 
services at the Prairie Pioneer Lodge and the 
Swift Current Care Centre (SCCC) have al- 
ready been moved to the hospital, where the 
service has gone from being a five-day to a 
seven-day operation. The workers being dis- 
placed from SCCC were offered positions at 
the hospital, but took one look at the hot and 
noisy facility and said no thanks. 

Maintenance staff cutbacks at Palliser 
Regional Care Centre have forced residents 
and staff to eat with plastic knives and forks 
on paper plates while they wait for a dish- 
washer to be repaired. The lawn outside is 
wild and overgrown. “I got so frustrated, I 
used a makeshift board to fix a mechanical 
bed the other day,” says one special care aide. 

At the hospital, maintenance worker 
Isaac Dyck says there were four servicemen 
when he started 17 years ago; today there is 
one and a half. “They keep giving us more work to do, but 
I only have two feet and two hands.” 

A new duties list left hospital workers wondering if 
bionic limbs might be required. “It used to be two people 
going into the wards with two carts, and we had 25 minutes 
to do the job,” says dietary worker Darlene Ginter. “Now 
it’s going to be one person, pushing two carts, and they 
want us to do it in 15 minutes!” She wryly suggests that 
signal lights might be a good idea as they take the corners 
at high speeds. 

Hospital workers have no faith in administrators who 
warned earlier this year that they had better accept expanded 
work responsibilities or face layoffs. As of late July, 23 
workers, including 18 SEIU members, were laid off and of 
those, 17 work in support services. 

The Sodexho-Marriott talent for scaling back, paring 
down, and finally eliminating is most obvious in the kitchen. 
Speaking of paring down, the kitchen at Swift Current Care 
Centre has just one paring knife left and if that goes it will 
not be replaced. Desserts, once upon a time made from 
scratch, come prepackaged, and both staff and residents 
are getting sick from the pre-peeled, lumpy potatoes that 
come soaking in a very toxic-smelling liquid. 

These moves should come as no surprise, since 
Sodexho is legendary in other parts of the country, notably 
Toronto, for converting hospital kitchens into reheating sta- 
tions for frozen, prepackaged foods. With these changes, 
comes the “de-skilling” of dietary staff, and quality and 
nutrition go right down the drain. 

But, what Sodexho-Marriott was able to pull off in 
Toronto may not succeed in Swift Current, a tightly-knit, 
rural community where looking after your neighbour’s in- 
terests is second nature. “People naturally watch out for 
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each other,” says Atkinson. “You’re standing next to a small 
business person in line at the Co-op and he tells you that his 
contract to the hospital has been terminated.” A company 
renowned for its cheap purchasing practices - they sell them- 
selves to the District Health Boards by promising to be “rev- 
enue neutral” - Marriott has moved quickly to cut off local 
suppliers. “It’s their parasitic way of ensuring that in the 
end, the community is completely dependent on the com- 
pany,” says senior resident Norman Beach. 

Not if a determined group of Local 336 members have 
anything to say about it. The problem of Sodexho-Marriott 
came up at a Stewards in Action training session in June 
and before the session was over, union members had devel- 
oped an inspired action plan. The goal, to be achieved 
through an escalating series of actions being implemented 
throughout the summer, is clear: get rid of Marriott. “We 
realized that this company was the source of most of our 
problems,” says Atkinson. 

Members seized on the no-dress code policy and have 
started wearing purple T-shirts, purple scrub uniforms, and 
SEIU buttons. July 20 and August 23 were designated as 
the Marriott Days of Mourning, and members and residents 
wore black armbands and black clothing in honour of hos- 
pital workers who were laid off. 

“Purple fever is definitely catching,” says SCCC chair- 
person Lenora King. Hospital dietary worker Anita 
Lowenberger says “everyone is scared for their jobs, but it 
was getting to the point that if we didn’t do something it 
would be too late.” 

Local 336 president Barb Wotherspoon saw her win- 
dow of opportunity at a Health Coalition meeting in Moose 
Jaw in June. The guest speaker was Shirley Douglas, the 
actress and politically active daughter of Tommy Douglas. 
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Wotherspoon couldn’t wait to talk about the problems with 
Marriott. “Not only has Shirley agreed to come out to a 
special SEIU function,” says Wotherspoon, “but she has 
already been on the phone with former NDP Premier Allan 
Blakeney giving him information about the state of health 
care in Swift Current. Last week Allan called me to ask 
what’s going on.” 

Local citizens are starting to ask, where are the Dis- 
trict Health Board members, the people who are supposed 
to be defending health care in our community? Asleep at 
the switch, say a group of older men, fondly referred to as 
the Senators. “The Health Board are a bunch of nodders,” 
says Keith Sabine. They’re also all from “away,” meaning 
they have no strong connection with the community. “When 
their work is done, they’II dust off their boots and leave 
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town 
But, the Senators and SEJU members are confident 
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Mr. Engel is the Vice-President of the Canadian 
Association of Labour Lawyers. He practices union-side 
labour law, human rights, long-term disability, pensions, 
immigration, and wrongful dismissal. 


that with the right information, the board will choose com- 
munity interests over those of big business. With Norman 
Beach at the helm, the Senators are gathering information 
about Sodexho-Marriott - where they are based, how much 
their key executives earn, how much Marriott’s contract is 
costing the district - and plan to publish the information. 
“It’s about time the public knew what was going on,” says 
Calvin Curley. 

The Local 336 members couldn’t agree more. “People 
tend to think of health care as doctors and RNs,” says Lenora 
King, “and they forget about support services. When you 
cut back on support services, things start to go downhill 
pretty quickly. Health care is all of us and the public has to 
be educated about that.” 


Ellen Gardner used to work for SEIU and is currently a 
freelance writer in Toronto. 


Phone: (306) 522-3030 


Fax: (306) 522-3555 
e-mail: rengel@gerrandrj.com 


The Communications, Energy and Paperworkers Union wants to help you 


for a living, you have 
3 choices in life: 
|. whine and complain; 


2, quit; 


in your work place? 


Call us to talk about 


You have a right to deal how going union can provide dignity, 
with these issues through job security and justice in your 
collective bargaining. work place. 


CEP ER 


3. organize a union... 


For professional assistance in organizing a union in your workplace call Dave Coles, organizer 1-888-820-3388 
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Nisga’a Treaty 


photo: Ken Fuergutz, courtesy of The Democrat. 


Is it a template for justice, special rights or neo-colonialism? 
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n August 4, the federal and B.C. governments 
Oi an historic land claims agreement with the 

Nisga’a Tribal Council, the first such treaty to be 
concluded in the province since 1899. 

The treaty comes 111 years after the Nisga’a elders 
first claimed title to their land. The B.C. colonial authority 
at the time stood by the establishment of reserves as the 
final word on Native rights. The provincial government con- 
sistently opposed federal attempts to launch treaty talks in 
B.C. until 1990, when the province entered into land claims 
negotiations which were already underway between the 
Nisga’a and the feds since 1976. 

In February 1996, an agreement-in-principle was ini- 
tialled; the details were completed on July 15, 1998. Under 
the terms of the treaty, the Nisga’a are to receive 1,930 
square km in the Nass River valley in northwest B.C., as 
well as $190 million in cash transfers over the next 15 years. 
The Nisga’a are being granted 17 percent of the allotted 
salmon catch on the Nass River as well as lumber harvest- 
ing rights. The Nisga’a tribal government will be allowed 
to pass laws governing health, child welfare, education, 
culture, public works, transportation regulation and land 


Haythornthwaite 


use, provided those laws do not overstep the bounds laid 
out by the Constitution or the Charter of Rights. To be fi- 
nalized, the treaty requires ratification by the Nisga’a as- 
sembly and both the federal and provincial legislatures. 

The Nisga’a deal has much broader significance given 
the precedent the treaty establishes for the 43 other sets of 
negotiations between First Peoples and the provincial gov- 
ernment. Premier Glen Clark has made it clear that the deal 
represents a “template” for resolving land claims through- 
out the province, a viewpoint echoed by Joe Gosnell, Nisga’a 
Tribal Council chief, “The message is that differences that 
occur between peoples can be addressed across the negoti- 
ating table.” 

The precedent setting nature of the Nisga’a Treaty has 
prompted both provincial right-wing opposition parties to 
attack the deal as a recipe for entrenching Native privilege 
at the cost of financial ruin for the province. Liberal Party 
leader Gordon Campbell has called for a province-wide ref- 
erendum on the basis that the deal grants powers to the 
Nisga’a that supersede federal and provincial law, express- 
ing the concern that treaties “should not use past 
discriminations against Aboriginal peoples to justify the 
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denial of basic democratic rights and equality rights to non- 
Aboriginal Canadians.” 

B.C. Reform Party president Bill Vander Zalm also 
supports a referendum. The former premier has stressed 
the financial burden of land claims, “We cannot consign 
our children the cost of maintaining tribal lifestyles in a 
time warp,” an ironic sentiment given the financial irregu- 
larities that plagued Vander Zalm’s government. 

There is also opposition to the treaty amongst Natives. 
Within the Nisga’a tribe, opposition centres on the heredi- 
tary chiefs of the Kincolith clan whose ancestral lands have 
been excluded from the settlement. The neighbouring 
Gitanyow tribe has also challenged the treaty on the basis 
that the Nisga’a have been allotted land claimed by the 
Gitanyow. Saul Terry, chief of the Union of B.C. Indian 
Chiefs, the primary indigenous organization that is opposed 
the broader B.C. treaty process, sees the Nisga’a Treaty as 
a template for extinguishing the rights of Native peoples, 
reducing them to the status of “mere delegated village coun- 
cils or federal municipalities.” 

Racist objections to the treaty have convinced most 
progressives that the Nisga’a deal represents justice for B.C. 
Aboriginal peoples. Liberal and Reform claims that Nisga’a- 
like deals will result in the enslavement of non-Aboriginals 
are simultaneously laughable and offensive. However, the 
racism from the Right should not stop progressives from 
carefully examining whether the treaty is genuinely a tem- 
plate of justice for First Peoples. 

The Nisga’a Treaty is seen as a template for future 
deals not because of what it offers to Natives (both govern- 
ment and Aboriginal negotiators agree that land is not on 
the table in most urban-area disputes) but, instead, because 
of what the Nisga’a are giving up. A certainty clause in the 
agreement abrogates any future Native claims to land and 
powers. This was a major aim of government negotiators 
who desire a final resolution of Native claims to foster the 

stability necessary to attract business investment into B.C. 

This raises two questions pertinent to the issue of jus- 
tice. First, doesn’t the invalidation of future Native claims 
simply freeze the social status and development of Aborigi- 

nal peoples? The same principle of finality will certainly 
not apply to future non-Aboriginal claims over land and 
resources. In fact, the certainty provisions of the Nisga’a 
Treaty are in place so as to encourage the continuous ex- 
pansion of business and government activities, which will 
presumably require new access to land and resources pre- 
viously unclaimed. Tom Molloy, chief negotiator of the 
Nisga’a Treaty, makes this clear in his defense of the deal, 
“In the absence of the certainty that the treaty will bring ... 
economic activity cannot reach its full potential. 

Second, why is a social deal, that is supposed to be 
about rectifying injustice, being sold on the basis that it 

‘meets the needs of the very economic interests that have 
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profited the most from the denial of Aboriginal rights, 
namely the resource-extraction corporations? Such inter- 
ests have made an estimated $3 billion over the last century 
from activities in the Nass valley. It is hard not to be cyni- 
cal of any argument that says what is good for business is 
also in line with social justice, especially considering all 
the crimes that are justified daily on the basis of strength- 
ening “investor confidence.” 

Looking at the economic opportunities that will be 
available to the Nisga’a, a pattern of subordination can also 
be discerned in that Natives will be allowed to participate 
in resource extraction but excluded from more profitable 
processing activities. For example, the Nisga’a will receive 
$11.5 million to purchase commercial fishing boats but are 
prohibited from building a large fish processing plant for 
eight years. The Nisga’a will also be encouraged to sell 
their timber harvests to outside wood processors. 

There are also questions related to the political legacy 
of the Indian Act. The yearly transfers of government money 
retain the relationship of dependence that has been used to 
imprison Aboriginal peoples. What sorts of guarantees are 
there that the treaty will break the legacies of graft and 
authoritarianism that have dominated the administrative 
elites of some Indian reserves. The retention of the Tribal 
Council, a colonial creation, as the primary ruling institu- 
tion, does not make such a break likely. The Indian Act 
regime was also notorious for promoting divisions both 
within and between Native tribes on the basis of offering 
government patronage to some while denying it to others. 
The 1,930 square km granted to the Nisga’a represents only 
eight percent of their original claim. Why did this modest 
amount of land include land disputed by another tribe, the 
Gitanyow? An oversight perhaps? The exclusion of the 
Kincolith clan’s land from the treaty is also suspect in this 
regard. 

Despite the serious limitations of the treaty, it is al- 
most certain that the Nisga’a will ratify the deal since it 
will bring jobs to a people that is languishing under 80-90 
percent unemployment. This makes it likely that the focus 
of conflict will shift from that between Natives and govern- 
ments to within the Nisga’a tribe as struggles erupt over 
access to the material benefits of the deal. 

Progressives should evaluate the Nisga’a and future 
land claim treaties along the lines of whether these arrange- 
ments end or strengthen the colonial relationship of the past. 
This requires both an uncompromising attack upon the white 
supremacist arguments of the Right as well as a serious 
consideration of the basis for Aboriginal opposition to the 


treaty process. 


Gabriel Haythornthwaite is a writer/social activist living 
on Vancouver Island. He welcomes feedback comments 
from readers. E-mail project@mail.island.net 
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The Bear family is a major part of the Skull Valley Goshute Tribal Council. Their home is adjacent to a rocket 


Lethal Impact 


Environmental racism 
targets Native America. 
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testing ground and a possible nuclear waste storage facility. 
photos: Sabrina McCormick 


G G Although almost all of them have died, only a very 
small percentage of their families have received com- 
pensation,” says Timothy Benally, Navajo Native and 

director of the Navajo Uranium Miners Reclamation Project. 
Benally is referring to the Navajo uranium miners who were 
misinformed about the risks of uranium and died because 
they were exposed to it. The project Benally directs, works 
to provide compassionate compensation and education for 
miners and their families. It also educates the general pub- 
lic about the history and repercussions ofuranium mining, 
as well as about the uncovered mines and tailings still in 
existence today. Benally is the sole full-time employee of 
this service. 

Lori Weaver, a scientist and environmentalist, is a 
daughter of one of the few living Navajo miners. As a young 
woman in her late twenties, she has grown up seeing a gen- 
eration of men pass away - the fathers of her friends, her 
uncles, her grandfather. Now her ailing father is one of the 
last survivors. He worked in one of the many uranium mines 
in Red Valley, Arizona, and has emphysema - a life-threat- 
ening disease commonly associated with smokers. 

When he first reported to the U.S. government for 
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medical treatment of his uranium-caused illnesses, he was 
told that his emphysema must be due to smoking. But this 
man never smoked! 

He was one of thousands of Navajo men who worked 
in these mines from the 1940s to the 1970s. Not only were 
they uninformed of the extreme dangers of uranium (which 
is harmful if touched, inhaled, or digested), they were or- 
dered into the mine by the American contractors immedi- 
ately after blasting, when uranium dust was thick in the air. 
Headaches and nosebleeds resulted. The Navajos ate their 
lunches inside the mines, drank water flowing from cracks 
in the walls, and tracked uranium dust and sludge home, 
exposing their innocent wives and children. Even today, a 
metal ore cart used in the mines remains outside the home 
of a Navajo family. Carefree children play on it, heedless 
of past and present dangers. 

Many of the former miners and their families hope to 
benefit from the 1990 Radiation Exposure Compensation 
Act (RECA). RECA is one of the rare efforts by the U.S. 
government to make reparations for environmental injus- 
tice committed against Native Americans. Established to 
provide financial support for the workers, this Act has be- 
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come controversial. A June 1997 article in the American 
Journal of Public Health reported that “Native Americans 
are disproportionately excluded by the current RECA cri- 
teria.” This is one of the reasons 2,700 miners who regis- 
tered for the benefits did not receive them. 

Recent interviews of 
the families of the miners 
conducted by Doug Brugge 
of Tufts University tell the 
story of how they cannot es- 
cape the damage that has 
been done. “People are still 
suffering today,” said Joe 
Ray Harvey, who lives ad- 
jacent to the historical min- 
ing area. “We need support 
in all these areas of our con- 
cerns, but there is none.” He 
stands with a gathering of 
his Christian community 
outside a small, pristine 
church. In front, small boys 
play. All they know of ura- 
nium is its ability to destroy 
their community. 

While scientists debate 
the level of uranium expo- 
sure which is considered 
“lethal” or “toxic,” it is ac- 
cepted as fact that even the 
most minuscule amount of 
uranium is dangerous. Scientists have also agreed that chil- 

dren are at much greater risk of radiation-induced illnesses 
(including liver and kidney damage, bone cancer, diseases 
of the lung and blood disorders) than adults. Nuclear power 

and weapons are both drawn from uranium and produce 
extremely toxic by-products. The 104 active nuclear power 
plants in the U.S. have produced over 70,000 metric tons 
of nuclear waste without having any successful method of 
dealing with it. 

It is easy for corporations producing radioactive waste, 
as well as the U.S. government, to target Native communi- 
ties for disposal of this highly toxic material for several 
reasons. Reservations are generally remote and U.S. envi- 
ronmental standards do not apply there. Moreover, Indian 
problems are not well publicized by the media. 

Currently there is a large amount of waste that should 
have been transferred to long-term storage in 1998. In the 
eyes of most scientists and legislators, a safe place has yet 
to be found. In spite of this, construction has begun on Yucca 

Mountain in Nevada as the permanent repository for waste. 
Since it will not be ready until 2015, the government must 
find a temporary storage site (called a Monitored Retrieval 
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Storage unit). Letters were sent to a disproportionately larg? 
number of Indian tribes asking for their participation. Be- 
cause of the difficulty in finding anyone willing to store this 
waste, many have wondered how temporary an MRS will 


actually be. Will some unwitting community accept it, only 
to be stuck with tons of 


unsafely stored radioactive 
waste and not have the abil- 
ity to move it away? 

One tribe which re- 
sponded to the letter from 
the U.S. government is the 
Goshute of Utah who live 
on the tiny Skull Valley 
Reservation. Their flat, in- 
fertile land is adjacent to a 
rocket testing ground, an 
open pit mine, three haz- 
ardous waste incinerators, 
and a nerve gas testing fa- 
cility which has only re- 
cently begun decommis 
sioning the lethal materials 

According to the Tribal 
Council, the U.S. govern- 
ment has been educating 
them as to the “benefits” of 
accepting the MRS pro- 
posal. For instance, each 
member has the opportu- 
nity to gain $2 million if she 
or he accepts the waste. A Tribal Council member reports 
how he has been flown to nuclear facilities in France to see 
the safety of their practices. He stands in his tool shed, a 
man who never before encountered the need to understand 
radioactivity. 

A little further down the same street is a mobile home 
owned by a Goshute woman who claims not to care about 
the project. The future site is clearly visible from her home. 
The surroundings are dismal - one dusty street lined with 
battered trailers comprises the community which does not 
have enough power to reject this multi-million dollar ven- 
ture. This woman’s home would be one of many immedi- 
ately impacted by any leak or accident. She has not been 
informed of those risks. In fact, much of the environmental 
racism against Native Americans has been due to lack of 
education or misinformation on the part of those wishing to 
exploit the economic disadvantage of American Indians. 

These current issues stem from a history of oppres- 
sion. When European settlers arrived in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, land ownership became a “legal” issue, 
and treaties were made which often designated the most 
remote and undesirable lands to the Native Americans. All 
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of the almost 400 treaties prepared between the Europeans 
and Natives have been broken. The negative impact of the 
white majority on American Indians has created acute so- 
cial issues. 

American Indian culture is thoroughly rooted in re- 
spect for and acknowledgment of equality with the environ- 
ment. Emotional upheaval is caused by lack of control over 
the preservation of their physical surroundings. This is one 
of the tremendous and omnipresent stresses which is re- 
flected in high levels of mental and physical health prob- 
lems. In comparison with the American population at large, 
Native Americans have increased risks to many illnesses as 
well as suicide and alcoholism. 

Overwhelming evidence testifies to the environmental 
racism which targets Native Americans. The concurrent 
social issues that they face will not be alleviated until the 
environmental issues are addressed. Coalitions must be 
formed to bridge the gap created by past and present injus- 
tice. It will take a public which is better educated and uni- 
fied about these issues to create the necessary changes in 
policy and attitude. How much longer will we jeopardize 
the lives of our Native brothers and sisters? 


The MAI Inquiry 


A Citizens’ Search for 
Alternatives to Corporate 
Globalization 


When: Friday, November 13th - Inquiry 
commences at 9:00 A.M. 


Where: St. Josephs Parish Hall, 1006 
Broadway Ave., Saskatoon 


National Commissioners attending the 
Saskatoon Inquiry include David Korten, 
Author, When Corporations Rule the World; 
Elizabeth May, Executive Director, Sierra 
Club; Marilyn Buffalo, National Aboriginal 
Women’s Association; Tony Clarke, Author, 
Silent Coup and MAI Expert Witness. 


For more information call the Council of 
_ Canadians at (306) 933- 4346 or E-mail — 
outreach@link. ca 
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In 1997, Sabrina McCormick and Pamela Alt conducted 
empirical research on Native American environmental 
degradation across the U.S. This project, already displayed 
in New York City, is the culmination of years of study and 
interest by professional photographer and activist Sabrina 
McCormick and Alt, a freelance writer with an interest in 
issues of spiritual and mental health. Both are graduates 
of Wesleyan University. 
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Presents 


CONNIE KALDOR 


Powerful music... 
Entertaining humour... 


REGINA 
Saskatchewan Centre of the Arts 
with special guest 
STEPHEN FEARING 
FRI. NOV. 20 8:00 PM 
Tickets: $22.50 & $19.50 (GST incl) 
Available at all CBO locations 
or call: 525-9999 or 1-800-667-8497 


SASKATOON 
Centennial Auditorium 
with the 
SASKATOON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
ee pe 21 TDM amt 
50 (GST 


Eyewitness in Iraq 


About one million Iraqis have died since UN sanctions were 
imposed. Half of them are children under the age of five. 


by 
by 


as told Dr. 


Dr. Allan Connolly, a 
Vancouver psychiatric 
physician, visited Iraq in 
May of this year to get a 
first-hand account of the 
effects of sanctions on the 
civilian population. 


othing in my years 
of medical train- 
ing as a physician 


prepared me for what I 
found when I toured the 
hospitals in Basra, Iraq 
earlier this year. The de- Li 
caying evidence ofa once Fi 
highly sophisticated 
healthcare system, compa- 
rable to our own, was eve- 
rywhere. World class medi- 
cal equipment stands idle for lack of spare parts. 

Tiny patients lay on soiled mattresses bereft of sheets 
and other comforts. Hospital pharmacies consisted of rows 
of empty shelves. One hospital had only one medication - 
flagyl - an anti-fungal treatment. There were no antibiotics, 
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ve-year-old Thwahin Nejn is held by his mother. He 
suffers from renal failure and bloody diarrhea, which 
doctors attribute to the water supply being 
contaminated with raw sewage. 
photos: Chuck Trapkus 


Skeet 
Connolly 


cine. 

As I moved through the 
hospitals mentally docu- 
menting the tragic human 
consequences of the most 
comprehensive economic 
sanctions ever imposed on 
a country, I was over- 
whelmed with shame. 
Canada supports the sanc- 
tions that are visiting such 
agony upon innocent chil- 
dren and their families in 
Iraq. 

As a medical practi- 
tioner, I have come to grips 
with illness and death as in- 
evitable facts of life. But 
what confronted me in Iraq 
was something altogether 
different. What I was witnessing was neither inevitable not 
accidental. It was deliberately inflicted suffering and death 
that took the weakest and most innocent as its first victims. 

The babies and children that occupy the hospitals in 
Iraq are almost inevitably destined to die. Sanctions have 
robbed them of access to the essentials of life - most criti- 


painkillers, anesthetics - not even aspirin or cough medi- 
EE EEA eee lS eh Se 
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cally to safe, clean water - and to 
the food and medicine that would 
permit them to regain and main- 
tain their health. 

As I visited the wards of sick 
children, I kept busy examining the 
notes scrawled on pieces of scrap 
paper pinned together that served 
as medical charts. I had to avoid 
the sorrowful, pleading eyes of the 
mothers trying in vain to comfort 
their children. When I paused at 
the bedside of one tiny victim, a 
desperate mother quickly deposited 
a second malnourished infant on 
the bed in the hope that I, a for- 
eigner, could somehow save her 
child. 

During the Gulf War in 1991, 
80 percent of Iraq’s water, sewage 
and electrical facilities were de- 
stroyed. This action violates inter- 
national law, known as the Geneva 
Conventions, which prohibits the destruction of systems vital 
to the survival of a civilian population. Since then, sanc- 
tions have banned the spare parts necessary to repair those 
systems, leaving most of the country’s water supply con- 
taminated with raw sewage. The results on health have been 
catastrophic. 

Basic medicines necessary to cure water-borne and 
other preventable diseases are either non-existent or in short 
supply. Childhood diseases, eradicated prior to the Gulf War, 
are re-appearing because vaccines are no longer available 
for an immunization program. 

One doctor in Basra who, like his colleagues, was edu- 
cated to practice western medicine, told me that doctors 
now practised only “hands-on” medicine because their hands 
were all they had left to work with. Lacking even basic 
tools like medical equipment, medicine and, in some cases, 
even adequate lighting and running water, doctors can do 
little to ease the suffering. Only emergency surgeries are 
now performed - often without anesthetics or painkillers. 

Ironically, while it is the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil that has imposed and maintained sanctions on Iraq, it is 
the specialized agencies of the United Nations such as 
UNICEF, the UN Food and Agriculture Organization and 
the World Health Organization that have repeatedly sounded 
the alarm about the human tragedy taking place. Shame- 
fully, these wake up calls have rarely been reported by the 
major media which have chosen instead to focus on Saddam 
Hussein. 

It is estimated that more than one million Iraqis have 
died under sanctions - including half a million children un- 


Seven-year-old Rasha Abdallah with her mother in the emergency ward at 
Saddam Children’s Hospital in Baghdad. She faces death for lack of 
immunoglobulin. 


der the age of five. According to UNICEF, there are cur- 
rently at least 90,000 excess deaths each year. An average 
of 4,500 children die each month - one child every ten min- 
utes. 

UNICEF’s latest report states that 30 percent of all 
children in Iraq are malnourished. Those that survive will 
experience life-long mental and physical disabilities as a 
result. 

Extensive food rationing is a major part of life. And 
even though the “oil for food deal” was implemented one 
year ago, daily rations still consist of: 1 1/2 c. wheat flour, 
1/2 c. rice, 2 tbsp. lentils, 2 tbsp. sugar, 3 tbsp. cooking oil 
and 1/4 tsp. tea. Families with children under three years of 
age are provided with 3/4 c. milk powder for each child per 
day. Fruit, vegetables, animal protein and any other dairy 
products are absent from this diet which provides just 1,000 
calories per person per day. 

While malnutrition is most prevalent in children under 
five years of age, it is also evident in women of child-bear- 
ing age who often give birth to premature, underweight in- 
fants. These women are often too malnourished to breastfeed 
and, lacking the financial resources to buy milk or formula 
on the black market, their babies quickly become malnour- 
ished. 

Prior to the Gulf War, malnutrition was unknown in 
Iraq. Although politically repressed, Iraqis enjoyed a high 
standard of living with excellent health and educational 
standards. Now, with a large percentage of children mal- 
nourished, and with materials like textbooks, notebooks, 
chalk, pencils and erasers banned under sanctions, an en- 
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tion is growing up uneducated and bru- 
$ by both Saddam Hussein and the world 
~ community. 

Sanctions are purportedly aimed at coerc- 
ing Saddam Hussein to comply with United Na- 
tions resolutions, yet he and his loyal inner cir- 
cle remain insulated from their agonizing effects. 
After eight years, the United States and the UN 
Weapons Inspectors show no signs of being sat- 
isfied that Saddam Hussein has complied with 
his obligations. 

Under pressure from the United States, the 
UN Security Council recently adopted a resolu- 
tion to suspend their bi-monthly reviews of the 
sanctions policy - effectively evaporating any 
hope that the sanctions will be lifted in the fore- 
seeable future. 

In the face of so many reports from UN 
agencies about the genocidal conditions in Iraq, 
the failure of sanctions should have been recog- 
nized long ago. Continuing to maintain the policy 
with full knowledge of the deaths of thousands 
of children each month is no less than criminal. 

Collective punishment of a civilian popula- 
tion is clearly prohibited under international law. 
Article 54, Protocol 1 of the Geneva Conven- 
tions of 1977 states: “starvation of civilians as a 
method of warfare is prohibited.” Under Article 
II of the Convention on Genocide, genocide is 
defined to include: “deliberately inflicting on a 
group conditions of life calculated to bring about 
its physical destruction in whole or in part.” 

There are no moral, political or legal justi- 

fications for inflicting this deliberate suffering 
upon 20 million innocent civilians. If starving a 
population and depriving them of basic human 
needs is the world’s only option for dealing with a dictator, 
then we should all be alarmed. Most of the world’s popula- 
tion has little or no say over the actions of its leaders. 

Contrary to what some would expect, sanctions are, in 

fact, strengthening Saddam Hussein’s hold on Iraq. Not only 
is the civilian population preoccupied by their struggle for 
daily survival, but as they see that the world has issued 
them a death sentence, Saddam Hussein increasingly ap- 
pears as the lesser of two evils. 

I, like many visitors to Iraq, will be forever haunted by 
the images of children and infants who lived and died in 
silent agony, never knowing the name Saddam Hussein. 

We can never bring these children back, nor can we 
erase the scars on the collective psyche of Iraqi society. We 
can, however, demand that the sanctions be lifted, and ex- 
tend a hand of mercy, friendship and hope to a people so 
wronged by the world. 


Nine-year-old Alaa suffers from malnutrition, anemia, can’t 
sleep through the night, and is in constant pain. 


For more information contact End the Arms Race, 405- 
825 Granville St., Vancouver BC V6Z 1K9; Phone (604) 
687-3223; Fax (604) 687-3277; Email info@peacewire.org 


Dr. Allan Connolly is a Vancouver-based psychiatric phy- 
sician and an executive member of both End the Arms Race 
and Physicians for Global Survival. He travelled to Iraq 
in May of this year as a participant in the “Sanctions Chal- 
lenge” organized by former U.S. Attorney-General Ramsey 
Clark and the International Action Center, to verify first- 
hand the reports of civilian suffering under sanctions. 


Jillian Skeet is the current Coordinator of End the Arms 
Race and a founding member of the Campaign to End 
Sanctions Against the People of Iraq. She is a long-time 
peace activist who has worked with peace organizations 
at the United Nations in Geneva and New York. 
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Guernica is perhaps the greatest anti-war creation in the history of art. The work does not rely on colour for 
emotional impact. Instead, it simply brings together images evoked by Picasso’s outrage over the brutal 
bombing of a Basque town. 


Art & Activism 


The integration of art and politics. 
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war against the enemy.” 

If the enemy was the fascism of his day, he and his works 
were successful. The power of his great work Guernica carried the 
agony of the Spanish civil war around the world. 

Those were different times. Today, a woven copy of Guernica 
hangs in the UN Building in New York. Boutros Boutros-Ghali stood 


I heard Picasso quoted on the CBC: “Art is an instrument in the 


before that weaving when he announced the “UN” war on Iraq. 
Picasso’s legacy has been co-opted by the establishment of corpo- 
rate consumerism; even his most political “weapons” have been bled 
of their meaning. A few pieces of his art that he donated are in free 
circulation for peace and justice groups, but most of his works are in 
the museums and homes of the rich and the greedy. 
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I was looking at my arpillera collection when I heard 


and social services, rather than active participants in our 


that quote by Picasso. During the Pinochet dictatorship, _society’s political life. Capitalist consumerism tries to make 
poor Chilean women joined together to make folk tapes- us willing passive consumers of mass entertainment and 


tries. These arpilleras showed their daily activi- 
ties - soup kitchens, communal bread baking, steal- 
ing electricity from power lines, and demonstra- 
tions for their “disappeared” and against the po- 
litical oppression they suffered - as well as por- 
traying their visions for a life of peace and justice. 

The arpilleras were unsigned and sold cheaply 
at their request ($25 for a month’s work) by church 
and social justice groups around the world. The 
women found relief for their sorrows and hard- 
ships in the communal creation of the tapestries, 
information about their cause was spread abroad 
by sales and exhibitions, and the income helped 
them in their survival. These works will never be- 
come expensive treasures for the rich and greedy; 
they are a testimony to the talents and hopes of 
women living in extraordinary times. 

Art is part of the struggle for a better life eve- 
rywhere in the world. Activist art can educate and 
inspire. While not replacing other activities, crea- 
tivity needs to be recognized as an important part of social 
activism. We need to challenge the concept of “art” as an 
elitist and commercial activity. Claiming and developing 
our own creativity is an integral part of our work to reclaim 
control over our lives and economies. 

The corporate mainstream media reduce people (ex- 
cept the rich and elite) to dehumanized earning and con- 
suming units. We hear it so often, we begin to think of our- 
selves as consumers of political decisions like healthcare 


pA 


Demonstration at ”1st Grassroots Gathering on 
Biodiversity” outside the Monsanto plant in St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


photo: coutesy Edmonds Institute 
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Thalia Campbell and her Greenham Common banner. 


photo: M. Nyland 


news. The mass media offer us television, videos, films and 
print that ranges from banal pap to dishonest manipula- 
tion, larded with advertisements - all designed to make us 
want to buy. The result is a steady diet of low intensity 
disempowerment. No matter how selective or critical we 
are, these media seldom move us to action or analysis. 

When a group of students, community activists and 
musicians came together with Stacy Chappel in Victoria, 
B.C. to perform her musical “The MAI in OZ,” we learned 
that we could entertain and educate ourselves and 
audiences at the same time. Chappel says “politi- 
cal theatre is important because it allows us to 
imagine how we would transform society, as we 
transform ourselves and events in the different roles 
and actions of plays.” 

In her production we created a solidarity and 
sense of confidence in the cast that has carried 
over into other actions - against the Gulf War, plan- 
ning an anti-MAI rally and opposing Costco’s 
entry into the Victoria area which included 
clearcutting a threatened Garry Oak forest. Some 
of the cast recently acted in street theatre, again 
created by Chappel, to oppose the lifting of the 
MMT ban in Canada. At both comedy events, leaf- 
lets with the serious news about MAI, NAFTA 
and MMT were written and distributed by cast 
members. Chappel has made the video of “MAI 
in OZ” available at cost and the script is free on 
E-mail to encourage other communities to use or 


adapt her creations. 
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The mainstream co-opts the marginal and non-com- 
mercial whenever a profit is possible, not only in Picasso’s 
art, but in music as well. Folk music in the public domain is 
stolen and copied; Bob Dylan gets co-opted by banks. Noth- 
ing is sacred to capitalism so we defy the exclusiveness of 
art for profit by creating anew and taking back our own. 

“MAI in OZ” combines songs by Pete Seeger and Utah 
Phillips with adaptations of commercial music. Chappel 
converts an advertising jingle for a sticky brown beverage 
into a satirical song about the benefits of the MAI, the mili- 
tary jingoism of Gilbert and Sullivan into “I am the very 
Model of a Modern Corporate CEO” and the mindlessness 
of “There’s no Business like Show Business” into “There’s 
no Business like Big Business.” The barriers around elitist 
music have been broken down and activists have overturned 
the power of the elite to own and profit. And coming soon 
... Hello, Dolly ... a musical about genetic engineering. 

Folk music has long been our media in many cul- 
tures. It records, inspires and motivates us. Feminist art 
has breached the barrier between the private and the pub- 
lic. In Australian Judy Small’s songs about the Montreal 
massacre in Montreal, December, 1998, a lesbian wid- 
ow’s isolation in No Tears for the Widow, and the power 
of developers in Charlesworth Bay, Small brings together 
emotion, analysis and art that can be shared by all activ- 
ists. Small’s feminist folk recordings are available from 
Redwood Records in Oakland, California - a co-opera- 
tive formed to distribute the music of political activists - 
another necessary vehicle for sharing activist inspiration. 

Oona Padgham, a graduate student and activist at 
York University, organizes workshops in making hats for 
political events. She says that “western society is plagued 
with a combination of commodity alienation and com- 
modity fetishism. There is an obsession with material 
acquisition, and yet we take for granted most of the ob- 

jects that surround us. All these objects have a story be- 
hind them: somebody - in fact, more than likely, 
somebodies made them. Under what conditions? How 
were they paid? Why do they do this type of work? My 
belief is that crafting can bring us closer to respecting 
and valuing the production process. When we craft some- 
thing, chances are that we feel a deep sense of attach- 
ment to the finished project. It is something we made and 
poured energy into.” 

Making our own hats to wear at events helps us 
relate to workers in distant factories and to develop our 
own skills. Activists at one of Padgham’s workshops in 
Victoria were amazed they could make a hat, that each 
participant had a different concern to use in the hat de- 
sign - from the homeless to the MAI to militarism to 


different atmosphere than a structured organizing meeting 
and allows them to exchange ideas and information in an 
informal and empowering environment. One activist at 
Padgham’s workshop said she enjoyed the fun we had - an 
element missing from many of our events. If we believe 
that social activism is a rewarding activity, we need to in- 
corporate more pleasure and humour in our shared lives - 
for ourselves and as encouragement for others to join us. 

“Social movements have long used art as an expres- 
sion of resistance and subversiveness through banners, un- 
ion songs, chants, poetry and popular theatre,” Padgham 
says. “Demonstrations could be argued to be complicated 
artistic expressions.” We can recognize and celebrate our 
collective creativity when we gain inspiration from care- 
fully crafted speeches, music and a range of visual delights 
at the next event we organize. 


Thalia Campbell (centre) at banner workshop, 
Victoria BC, 1998. 
photo: M. Nyland 


unemployment - and that each created a completely differ- Many forms of private domestic art are rejected by the 
ent form of decoration based on a simple model. world of “professional art.” Women have long come to- 
This kind of workshop brings activists together ina gether for companionship and necessity in activities like 
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food preparation and quiltmaking in what were seen as un- Campbell integrates her political convictions and her artis- 
important household activities. Now, we have made fooda tic talent; she makes dozens of banners and encourages oth- 
political issue in our work to ensure access to safe nutri- ers to make them as well. 

tion. Women in Bangladesh have organized “Poison-Free 


Atarecent workshop in Victoria, she showed slides of 
“100 years of UK Women’s Banner Making,” based on 
her years of searching through archives and attics to ex- 
hibit this neglected political art form. This record of un- 
named women in co-operatives, suffragettes, suffragists, 
peace groups, international solidarity, miners’ strikes and 
childhood sexual abuse movements is an inspiring testi- 
mony to social events largely ignored by mainstream his- 
torians. 

At her workshops, Campbell develops a collective 
process in which participants design their own banners 
After her workshop I made my first banner - for Hiro- 
shima Day. At our next banner making workshop we 
want to make a banner with the powerful words of U.S. 
novelist Alice Walker: Resistance is the Secret of Joy 

Our oral and written words are also part of our tal- 
ent and history. In poetry we distill and intensify our ex- 
periences. This Haiku in 17 syllables - a kind of artistic 
shorthand - conveys two important political issues: the 
loss of B.C. salmon and the American use of Canada to 


Ann Mortifee sings songs of Canada and Africa at 
benefit concert for Maji Mazuri Center in Kenya. 
photo: G. Weih 


Zones” where they only use their own saved seeds without test its maritime weapons. 
the use of chemicals. Indigenous people fight to save their 


land and the right to grow their own food in Chiapas and GLEN CLARK 
elsewhere. Quiltmaking has become a political, collective 
art form with quilts about AIDS and schizophrenia. Clark wants salmon saved 


U.S. eats fish and treaties 
the nuclear shark. 


We can use photography to record our own history 
and to inform, inspire and involve. A photo of women danc- 
ing on nuclear weapons silos at Greenham Common in- 
spired many women to resist the nuclear threat. Oona 
Padgham’s photo of an anti-MAI demonstration in Toronto 
became an image used on thousands of postcards mailed to 
the federal government and to activists around the world. 
Elaine Briére’s photos of life in East Timor before the In- 
donesian invasion transformed her into a writer, speaker, 
international activist and award-winning film maker. 

When I serve a special meal to friends, I transform it 
from a private act to a political event when I read the words 


Japanese women prepare to demonstrate against 
nuclear weapons at Beijing Women’s Forum, 1995. 


photo: Theresa Wolfwood of Pablo Neruda: 

It is important that we acknowledge our art of social The Great Tablecloth 
activism as an important historical record. Banners have 
been part of our activities for decades. Thalia Campbell, a Let us sit down soon to eat 
banner maker and a founder of Greenham Common Wom- with all those who haven’t eaten 
en’s Peace Camp, was inspired on the initial march to Let us spread great tablecloths 
Greenham to organize the creation of a banner from a sheet. put salt in the lakes of the world 
After the women made the banner, it continued to be used set up planetary bakeries 
as a bed, a shawl, a screen and a baby-changing place. tables with strawberries in snow 
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and a plate like the moon itself 
from which we will all eat 

For now, I ask no more 

than the justice of eating. 


When we sing at meetings, carry our banners to dem- 
onstrations, read our poetry, tell stories at fundraising din- 
ners and make posters with our photos and designs, we give 
lie to the mainstream belief that artists are a separate elite 
in our society. We start the work of transforming society by 
transforming ourselves into creative artists. We empower 
ourselves with creativity and confidence that we carry into 
our intellectual and activist work; thus we challenge the 
ideology that political activity rightly belongs only to pow- 
erful political elites and experts. 

We should consider using all our talent and energy to 
create a national, progressive press - a goal truly worthy of 
our abilities and commitment. What better way to express 
the triumph of our creative human spirit over the rich and 
powerful. 

Our political activism holds a vision of a world of jus- 
tice and dignity, a world where all people and communities 
are free to express their creativity. The integration of art 
into our political activity will realize and enrich that vision. 


Theresa Wolfwood is an artist activist in Victoria. She is 
president of the Barnard-Boecker Centre Foundation. 


The MAX- is 
dangerous to 
your health. 


It will allow for 
the privatization of 
our health services. 


Let's stop it - now! 
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Canadian Union of 
Public Employees 
Saskatchewan Division 


If you’re low on cash, it doesn’t 
mean you can’t keep you and 
your family healthy and active. 


The City of Regina offers: 

e Affordable recreational, skill development and 
general interest programs for everyone. 

e Free drop-in times at the Sportplex, North 
West and South East Leisure Centres, Neil 
Balkwill Centre and indoor arenas. 

e An Affordable Fun Guide that lists a number of 


low-cost or free leisure activities throughout 


the city. 
city of faa) 
Regina 


For more 
information 


177-7146 


525-9147 
13th & Robinson 


Fresh COD, Live LOBSTER, Fresh 
SOLE, Atlantic SCALLOPS, Fresh 
SALMON, Jumbo SHRIMPS, Fresh 
PICKEREL, King CRAB Legs, Fresh 
WHITEFISH, HALIBUT Steaks, Smoked 
SALMON, Salt or Pickeled HERRING, 
Rainbow TROUT, Smoked GOLDEYE, 
Red SNAPPER, & MUCH MORE! 


DROP IN SOON! 


The Chamberlain-Hitler Collusion 
by Alvin Finkel & Clement Leibovitz 
James Lorimer and Co., 1998, 
$19.95. 


reviewed by Dan Parrott 

The way University of Regina 
professor Chanady taught me the ori- 
gins of the Second World War sug- 
gested that ordinary people were 
largely responsible for bringing it 
about. Chanady taught that Western 
statesmen like Neville Chamberlain 
appeased Hitler partially in response 
to strong peace movements in their own 
countries. We also spent considerable 
time analyzing the vote composition 
that brought Hitler to power in 1933. 
The overall academic tone was that the 
war resulted from misguided idealism, 
political naivety and repeated blunder- 
ing on the part of Western leaders. 

Finkel and Leibovitz’s book de- 
molishes this story. By providing a 
complete and coherent review of the 
documentary evidence from the period, 
it reveals the terrible truth about West- 
ern statesmen and the origins of the 
war. 

According to the authors, West- 
ern statesmen were far from being bum- 
bling idealists. They were class con- 
scious members of the European rul- 
ing elites. 

As part of the ruling class they 
understood that they squeezed their 
wealth from the toil of working peo- 
ple. They were also keenly aware that 
their class comprised a numerically 
insignificant minority of the overall 
population. As a result they viewed 
democracy as a mortal threat. To main- 
tain control they developed a system 
of police, armed forces and prisons 
called the state. They consciously de- 
signed it to contain and in some cases 
destroy popular democratic organiza- 

tions and movements. 

The war itself originated in the 
Bolshevik Revolution in Russia. Here 
asmall group of dedicated, determined 
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REVIEWS 
communists, supported by millions of 
Russian working people, smashed the 
Russian state apparatus. The secret 
police, army regiments and navy either 
dissolved or pledged allegiance to the 
new government. The rich lost control. 
Their wealth became the property of 
the working people who created it. 

The Western ruling elites went 
hysterical. Not only was a large part 
of the continent now closed off from 
capitalist exploitation, but the success- 
ful revolution also provided a danger- 
ous example to oppressed people 
around the world. 

Their first move was to cut off 
diplomatic relations with the new gov- 
ernment on the pretext that the Bolshe- 
viks had betrayed them by pulling out 
of the First World War. However, West- 
em diplomats rejected Soviet overtures 
to re-enter the war against Germany 
when German terms at Brest-Litovsk 
appeared onerous and unacceptable. 

The West bemoaned the Bolshe- 
viks’ lack of democracy, even though 
this had never been a concern under 
the Czar or Kerensky. Privately the 
British backed Admiral Kolchak, a 
military dictator-in-waiting. Finally a 
Western expeditionary force including 
British, French, American and Cana- 
dian troops invaded the new republic. 

When these troops were forced to 
withdraw, the West allowed Germany 
to re-arm to prepare for still another 
invasion. Appeasement was the public 
front meant to disguise the fact that 
Western statesmen and fascist dictators 
were organizing a bloody confrontation 
with the Soviet Union. 

Hitler, however, did not com- 
pletely trust the West and suspected 
that they might attack while his armies 
were busy in Eastern Europe. Stalin did 
not trust the West as they consistently 
refused to head off German expansion 
in the East. As a result the two leaders 
made a pact securing their common 
borders. Hitler was now free to deal 
militarily with the West. 


CHRISTOPHER 
HITCHENS 


Meanwhile, the British allied 
themselves with yet another right-wing 
dictator, Polish Colonel Beck, attempt- 
ing to pressure Germany’s eastern 
flank. 

The West finally declared war 
when Germany attacked Poland in 
1939. Even this was a “phoney war,” 
as British diplomats abandoned their 
Polish ally, attempting to salvage their 
earlier agreement with Hitler. 

The authors conclude that Cham- 
berlain, Baldwin and others “were 
bloody-minded protectors of privilege 
whose fixation with destroying com- 
munists and communism led them to 
make common cause with fascists. 
They were not honest idiotic patriots; 
they were liars and traitors who would 
sacrifice human lives in the defense of 
property and privilege.” 

Impeccably researched and refer- 
enced, the book documents what is ar- 
guably the greatest betrayal of the 
twentieth century. Its narrative style is 
also appreciated by those of us who 
must unlearn what university taught us 
about this period. 


Dan Parrott is a Regina researcher 
and writer. Alvin Finkel will be speak- 
ing at the University of Regina on 
November 12 as part of Remembrance 
Week activities. Call the Students Un- 
ion at 586-8811 for more details. 
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AWAY 


just got easier 


60 Canadian Forces F-5' 
AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY 


Airshow Canada, 
Globalization, 
and the 


Hosted by Murray Dobbin 


Bombs Away: 
Airshow Canada, Globalization, and 
the New International Arms Trade 
narrated by Murray Dobbin 
a video co-produced by End the 
Arms Race and the Fraser Valley 
Chapter of Project Ploughshares. 
1997. $24.95 (includes postage and 
handling). Available from End the 
Arms Race, #405-825 Granville 
Street, Vancouver BC V6Z 1K9. 
reviewed by Darren Ell 

As Murray Dobbin explains in 
Bombs Away, a new video about the 
Abbotsford International Airshow, the 
end of the Cold War led to shrinking 
domestic markets for Western military 
corporations. Fortunately for them, the 
Gulf War achieved at least one of its 
many noble aims: convincing the de- 
veloping world of the inadequacy of its 
military equipment. This depraved vic- 
tory has led to an increase in interna- 
tional arms sales, especially to the 
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BOMBS 


The decision to buy new or used 


New International Arms Trade 


world’s most rapidly growing 
arms market: the Asia-Pacific 
region. Bombs Away explores 
the ways in which Canadian 
corporations and the federal 
government are participating 
in this feeding frenzy. 

The information in this 
video rarely tips the scandal 
scales of the mainstream me- 
dia, so you may be surprised 
by what you see and hear. 
Abbotsford, B.C. now sports 
the largest airshow in North 
America. Each year, more 
than 13,000 businessmen, 
government officials and mili- 
tary personnel from around 
the world come to browse, 
buy and sell some of the most 
sophisti- 
cated aero- 
space and 
military technology 
available. The video 
looks at the increasing 
military focus of the 
“airshow.” Weapons- 
related corporations 
displaying their wares 
at Abbotsford in- 
creased from 37 in 
1989 to over 100 in 
1995, today constitut- 
ing one-third of the 
airshow. Although the 
U.S. is now peddling 
50 percent of the 
world’s arms, Canada 
appears to be doing 
its best to cash in. At 
Airshow Canada, you 
can pick up made-in- 
Canada fighter 
planes, aircraft en- 
gines, targeting soft- 
ware, spy drones for 


Bombs Away 


battlefield surveillance, rockets made 
in Winnipeg, and much more. 

The Abbotsford International 
Airshow was rated by Project Censored 
as one of the most under-reported news 
reports in 1995. Bombs Away brings 
reality to the “good guy” image we like 
projecting to the world. Our military 
budget is bigger than the combined 
military budgets of all the countries of 
South America, 13th in the world. Yes, 
we spearheaded a land mine deal; 
we’ ve also tripled our military export 
permits since 1990. Yes, we do peace- 
keeping, but it’s less than six percent 
of the entire defence budget. 


Darren Ell teaches at Thom Collegiate 


in Regina and gets annoyed by bad 
reporting. 
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hroughout North America, 
‘ik is a consistent pattern 
of harassing the poor, but it 
is far more noticeable whenever a 
city like Winnipeg bids for a major 
sporting event like the upcoming 
Pan American Games in 1999. 
As in Vancouver during Expo 
‘86 and the Olympics in Atlanta in 
1996, Winnipeg’s City Council is 
utilizing the same strategy to deal 
with the poor as its counterparts in 
Vancouver and Atlanta - “out of 
sight, out of mind.” 
It began by passing a series of 
by-laws that target the homeless, 
the vagrants, the intoxicated and the 
panhandlers (VIPs), and the 
squeegy kids, without any consid- 
eration of the social and economic 
crisis of capitalism which allows the 
rich to get richer and the poor to 
get poorer. Banning by-laws are 
nothing but a clear attempt to 
criminalize the poor, an attack on 
the most vulnerable in our society, 
a sector that rarely fights back. 
Beginning in 1995, Winnipeg 
City Council first passed the by-law 
prohibiting panhandling in front of 
any banks and commercial institu- 
tions, bus stops and after dusk. 
Now, as the Pan American Games 
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PRAIRIE 


NOTEBOOK 


Unwelcome 
in Winnipeg 


Banning “undesirable” people is nothing 
but a legal way of criminalizing the poor. 


beya NECSAK 
get closer, Council is attempting to 
pass a by-law that will prohibit 
panhandling from all commercial 
buildings. This will ensure that 
panhandling disappears in the 
downtown area (where all Pan 
American Games celebrations will 
take place) and reappear in subur- 
ban areas of the city. Furthermore 
the VIP program initiated by the 
Winnipeg Police Department will 
ensure that “undesirables” will be 
removed from all areas of the city 
where the Games will be celebrated. 
They will be picked up by police, 
taken to “holding areas,” all to en- 
sure that they are not seen by those 
“enjoying” the festivities. 
Furthermore, City Council, un- 
der the leadership of Susan 
Thompson, is attempting to open 
up Portage and Main Street to pe- 
destrian traffic in time for the 
Games in 1999. As well, the mayor 
wants to close Portage Avenue be- 
tween The Bay and City Hall to car 
traffic on Sundays during the sum- 
mer of 1999. The facades of store 
fronts along Portage Avenue are to 
be painted with murals. Millions of 
dollars are going to be spent “beau- 
tifying” Portage Avenue with metal 
ornamental trees and widened 


Maenan enti tre 


sidewalks made of coloured, inter- 
locking brick - all for the supposed 
enjoyment of tourists attending the 
Games. What we have here is a 
“potemkin” village, an emperor 
without his clothes, where Winni- 
peg will appear dressed up, when 
in reality empty buildings will still 
exist behind the pretty murals, while 
the homeless and other “vagrants” 
will only be allowed to emerge 
when the Games are over and eve- 
ryone has gone home. 

Last, but not least, the City has 
passed by-laws banning squeegy 
kids, as well as prohibiting people 
from sitting on public property ex- 
cept at bus stops or other areas 
where seating is clearly designated. 
Ofcourse, enforcement of these last 
two by-laws will be selective. 
“Punks” and other “undesirables” 
will be removed from sidewalks if 
they are sitting on them, while those 
“professionals” in suits who sit on 
the sidewalks and boulevards of 
Broadway Avenue during lunch 
hour will be left alone. 


Nick Ternette is a political and 
community activist, freelance 
writer and broadcaster living in 


Winnipeg. 
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Feeling the 
ress ure 


of Privatization? 


It’s in our schools, our hospitals 
and our municipal services. 


As public services are handed over 
to corporations, quality, safety 
and access are threatened. Good 
jobs that pay a family-supporting 
wage are lost. And corporations 
reap windfall profits while consumers 
and taxpayers shoulder the risk. 


We believe well-funded public 
services are the best way to 
meet community needs and 
provide essential services. 


For quality, access and safety, 
public is better. 


Canadian Union of Public Employees 
Standing up for Public Services 


Visit our web site at Wwww.cupe.ca 


Warm | 
someone's 


heart this 
season! 


Share BRIARPATCH with all your friends and We’ll send each person on your list Briarpatch for a 
relatives. It’s the perfect holiday gift! whole year, along with a card letting them know you 
bought a subscription for them. They’ll anticipate 
the arrival of your gift not once, but ten times a 
year! So share a good thing. Share the spirit of 
Briarpatch. 


Take care of your holiday shopping NOW and save 
up to 50 percent off the cover price! The first 
Holiday Gift Subscription is only $20. After that 
they are only $15 each. 


Yes e I want to give Briarpatch this season. The first gift costs only $20, after that they are only $15 each. 


My name 
Address 
City/Town 
Province Postal Code 


[_] one gift sub: $20.00 [ ] Two gift subs: $35.00 [ ] Three gift subs: $50.00 donations Total enclosed $ 


Gift #1 to: 
Name 
Address 
City/Town | 
Province Postal Code f 


Gift #2 to: h 
Name ae | 
Address 

City/Town 


POVINCE fata S E armen A sei a. E Postal\Code eS OR E E E | ; 
pees, 
Gift #3 to: 
Name 
Address 
City/Town 
Province ty es NE eee Se Ne PostalCode 
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Send your cheque to Briarpatch, 2138 McIntyre St., Regina, SK S4P 2R7 
offer expires December 31, 1998 


